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though the case of the Germans should make it plain that
it is the latter, the immaterial equipment, that is altogether
of first consequence, rather than the accumulation of "pro-
duction goods" in hand. These "production goods" cost
nothing but labor 5 the immaterial equipment of techno-
logical proficiency costs age-long experience.
This is, of course, not intended to apply to what is cur-
rently spoken of as accumulated capital, that is to say funded
wealth invested in industrial business. That has relatively
slight significance to the community at large. Capital in this
sense, business capital, in the aggregate means little else
than a pseudo-aggregate of differential claims on the usu-
fruct of the industrial equipment, material and immaterial.
And it will doubtless hold true for the British, as for any
other of the advanced commercial countries, that the ag-
gregate of capitalised wealth shown by the records very
greatly exceeds the aggregate market value of the material
items to which, in the last resort of the accountant, these
*<book values" are presumed to constitute a claim. Such is
necessarily the case in any country that makes extensive use
of credit and of corporate organisation in its conduct of
business.
The discipline of the machine industry, simply in its di-
rect incidence, has a certain character of impersonality, and
will apparently not conduce to the stability or extension of
personal government. It inculcates due appreciation of the
sweep of mechanical processes, impersonal, and in that
sense equitable, rather than subordination to the discretion-
ary call of a personal superior. In so far as concerns the rela-